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I. FOREWORD 

Europe, the Far East, and the continental United States are 
the areas of Army Security Agency COMINT and COMSEC activity to be 
discussed through the course of this volume. The Far East, more 
specifically ASA Pacific, was of particular concern for it was to 
‘ this general area that the agency directed the greater share of 
its efforts following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. It is 
expected that a close recounting of these efforts will point the 
way to future planning and instruction. 

Data for this volume has been gathered almost entirely from 
annual unit reports and correspondence. Salient but sketchy inform 
ation has been filled in by qualified military and civilian counsel. 
Special authority and methods of compilation are to be found in 
AR 220-345, Subj: Combat Operations, 24 March 1953; DA Pamphlet 
20-200—--Guide to the Preparation of Military History—August 1951; 
Staff Memo No. 28, Hq ASA, Subj: Records Administration, 9 November 
1953; and Circular 23, Hq ASA, Subj: Historical Activities of the ASA, 
28 June 1955. 

Dissemination of information contained herein is to be handled 
in strict accordance with requirements set down in paragraph 9, Draft 
DA Regulation covering the Special Security Officer System and 


security and dissemination of COMINT, dated 1 January 1955. 
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II. BACKGROUND 

Along in the late forties, with World War II a matter of history, 
the Army Security Agency initiated a long range peacetime program, 
principal feature of which was the reorganization of COMINT 
operations worldwide. In the process, responsibility for certain 
research and development of cryptological equipment and methods fell 
to the Armed Forces Security Agency, established 1 July 1949 as an 
agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Manning of fixed intercept 
stations remained a responsibility of ASA, but operations and 
assignment of missions was controlled by AFSA. 

By the summer of 1950 the peacetime changeover was in full swing. 
This condition was shortlived however, for on 25 June 1950, the 
Armed Forces of North Korea marched against the Republic of Korea. 

Prior to the attack there was virtually no CCMINT concerning 
North Korea; what little North Korean radio traffic was intercepted 
was not being analyzed. Moreover, attrition of the military was 
well under way. One thing was certain--the Agency's peacetime 


program was inadequate to cope with developments in Korea. 


1. Study, Hq ASA and the Korean War - July 1949 to Feb 1951, P3. 
2. Study, History of CCMINT Operations During the Korean Conflict, P66. 











III. THE SITUATION, 1 JULY 1950 
Taken unawares as it was by the onset of hostilities in Korea, 
the Agency on 1 July 1950, found itself suddenly shorthanded in the 
Far East. Remnants of what five days earlier had been a full-scale 
peacetime operation comprised but four field units--the 126th and 
llith Signal Service Companies and the 50th and 51st Signal Service 
Detachments. Their missions covered intercept of Russian military, 
air, civil, and commercial traffic, along with periodic Chinese 
Communist search. Attention to North Korean COMINT was, at this 
late date, conspicucus by its absence. 
There was not a single ASA unit in Korea. In fact, a South Korean 
Group (known to the Agency as ROK Group M), whose business it was 
to intercept and srocess Nerth Korean commimications, was the total 
support being afforded the Eighth Army. All that could be said at 
the time was that measures were being taken to ready Agency units 
for support of US Armed Forces in, and proposed for, Korea.“ 
Meanwhile, ASA Pacific commenced reorganization. Besides 
operational personnel, it lacked Korean translators and analysts. And 
with the threat of ultimate Chinese Commmist entry into the conflict, 
there developed still another deficiency--an almost total lack of 
Chinese-English tasdiauey” 
1. Study, History of CCMINT Operations during the Korean Conflict, PS. 


2. Ibid. PP6,7. 
3. Ibid. P8l. 








In Europe, on 1 July 1950, the Agency had three tactical unite— 
the 114th and the 116th Signal Service Companies, and the 52d Signal 
Service Detachment. CCMINT missions, performed only by the companies, 
embraced Russian, French, Polish, Yugoslav, Czech, Roumanian, and 
Greek traffic. Security monitoring was performed by the detachment. 

In the Continental United States there were two more field units, 
the 53d and 60th Signal Service Companies. Although neither was yet 
designated for overseas assignment, the 60th, at Fort Lewis (Washington), 
was being groomed for early shipment to Seoul. 

Because of conflicting reports, some question existed as to the 
number of fixed and mobile intercept positions in operation at the 
start of the report seriod. The most complete data compiled as of 6 
September reflected a total of 383, worldwide. Of these, 67 were in 


the Pacific, 108 in Europe, and 208 in the ZI and sissuierd.” 


a , 
1. Study, Summary of Major ASA Activities, Jun 50 - Sep 51, P3. 
ae bide Fy 

3. ASA Operational Survey, Sep. 1950. 
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IV. THE PROBLEM 





Comminist aggression in Asia gave rise to a number of problems 
for the Agency, but in the aggregate, and except as they applied 
indirectly to ASA Europe, they came to one thing: A fast—-maturing 
Far Eastern peacetime operation would have to be rebuilt, and quickly, 
into a program geared for war. To the extent that such a program 
envisages broadly expanding missions, and personnel to carry them out, 
a discussion of its component problems must turn on the Agency's 
urgent need for personnel in the Far East. 

First off, for the Agency to give substance to its concept of 
support of an army in the field, it would have to start producing 
Chinese Communist and North Korean COMINT in quantity. In turn, this 
posed the specific need for Korean translators and analysts, and 
Chinese-English linguists. That they had to understand the nature of 
the North Korean problem, and be good security risks besides, figured 
to make the search a difficult one. 

To add to these =roblems, the concussions of Far Eastern conflict 
began rumbling into Europe for it was axiomatic that the situation 
in Korea would affect the climate of peace the world over. Thus, there 
came a call for larger forces in Burope, for whose commmications 


support ASA ultimately would be répocueihie.” 


a re ae a ee etn NE NRG a 
1. Study, History of COMINT Operations During the Korean Conflict, P8l. 
2. Study, Summary of Major ASA Activities, June 50 - Sep 51, P3. 
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In line with the Agency's overall expansion, it was estimated that 
the number of mobile and fixed interdept positions would have to be 


Li 
increased from 383 to 769, worldwide. 


1. ASA Preliminary Program of Expansion, 12 Sep 1950. Appendix E. 
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Ve. THE SOLUTION 





Real impetus to ASA's preparations for war came early in the 
autumn of 195 when, less than three months after the onset of 
Korean hostilities, Department of the Army authorized the Agency 
1,688 additional spaces. Of these, 712 were earmarked for the Far 
East—for the 126th, lllth, 50th, 51st, and 60th Signal Service units 
(though at the time of authorization, in September, the 60th was 
still in training at Fort Lewis). To fill the added spaces, ASA's 
enlistment quota was increased from 155 to 300 per Senace Officer 
strength was augmented by assignment from other elements of the 
Army, from civilian components, and from the Agancy's enlisted ranks.” 

Fulfillment of another, less inclusive but equally urgent need 
appeared at hand in mid autumn. On 15 Oct, the 60th Signal Service 
Company arrived in Seoul, and thus became the first ASA intercept 
unit (and only, through most of fy 1951) in Korea. All that remained 
was for the unit to begin producing Chinese Commmist and North 
Korean CCMINT for support of the Eighth US Army. 

By this time, production of North Korean COMINT in quantity was 
easy enough. Not only were North Korean patterns intrinsically less 
complex than thgse of the Chinese Communists, but the Agency had 
procured from the Army Language School and sources in the Republic of 
Korea nearly all the Korean translators and analysts it needed. 


1. Study, Summary of Major ASA Activities, Jun 50 - Sep 51, P12. 
2« Ibid. Pl4. 








The problem of Chinese-English linguists, however, was another 
thing. It was not until 9 Dec that the Agency was able to man 
a Chinese voice (spoken digit) intercept team capable of translating 
enemy chatter at the intercept site, and nearly a month later before 
a Chinese cryptanalytic subsection could be organized at Hq ASA Pacific. 

As for Europe, a longer-range and less pressing problem was 
met with planning which contemplated the development, at Camp Pickett, 
of a comminications reconnaissance group to supzort an additional 
Army Corps in that ate’ 

At the start of the first quarter of fy 1952, a total of 431 
fixed and mobile intercept positions were reported in operation. 
Actually, 508 positions were installed, but 77 lacked sufficient 


a 


personnel to cperate.” 


i. Study, Summ. of Major ASA Activities, Jun50 - Sep51, P12. 
2 Ibid. Pl4. 
3. Analytical Review, lst Qtr. fy1952. 


